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The Background to the Statute of Artificers: 
The Genesis of Labour Policy, 1558-63 


By DONALD WOODWARD 


I 
Te Statute of Artificers of 1563 embodied a wide-ranging set of proposals 


to regulate the national labour market.? It established the machinery to 

determine wage rates at the local level, to control conditions of employment 
for many workers including apprentices, and to restrict the mobility of labour. 
Like much Elizabethan legislation it brought together aspects of earlier Acts, the 
first of which appeared in 1349 in the immediate aftermath of the Black Death.® 
However, the 1563 Statute was not a slavish imitator of previous enactments; 
unworkable parts of obsolete measures were not revived and it was more flexible 
than many earlier Statutes. 

Many historians working before the Second World War believed that the 
Statute of Artificers was the product of a government master-plan for national 
development, a view which reached its zenith in the systematizing work of Eli 
Heckscher.* The chill winds of the 1930s depression suggested a different explana- 
tion to Prof. F. J. Fisher in 1940; he saw the Statute of Artificers, and other 
economic legislation of the 1550s and 1560s, as the product ofa general economic 
malaise associated with difficult trading conditions in mid-century.’ A quarter 
of a century later he made a further contribution to the debate by pointing to a 
substantial demographic crisis during the years 1557 and 1558. This, he believed, 
by reducing numbers in the labour force and hence inducing an upwards pressure 
on wage rates and greater mobility, called forth action in the shape of the Statute 
of Artificers.® 

In an article published in 1961 Prof. S. T. Bindoff took the questioning of 
traditional views a stage further. After a detailed analysis of the progress of the 
Statute of Artificers through the House of Commons he concluded that an 
initially small Bill eventually grew to massive proportions as new clauses were 
grafted on to it by the House of Commons and its committees. He also attempted 
to trace the development of the government’s attitude to labour problems during 
the early years of Elizabeth’s reign; by collating various fragmentary pieces of 
information, most of which were well known, Prof. Bindoff concluded that the 

1 T am grateful to the Nuffield Foundation for giving me a grant to cover the costs of the research. Dr 
K. R. Andrews and Mr P. D. Richardson read earlier drafts of the article and made many useful sugges- 
tions. Finally Iam grateful for being invited to give an early version ofthe paper a trial run at the following 
seminars: Prof. D. C. Coleman’s, at Cambridge University; Prof. F. J. Fisher’s, at London University; 
and Dr J. Thirsk’s, at Oxford University. 

2 5 Eliz. c. 43 printed in R. H. Tawney and E. Power, eds. Tudor Economic Documents (1924), 1, 338-50. 


8 99 Edw. III,c.1-8. 4 E. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (1935), 1, 224-33. 
5 F, J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policy in Sixteenth Century England’, Economic History Review, 


Ist ser. X (1940), 95-117. 
6 F, J. Fisher, ‘Influenza and Inflation in Tudor England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. xvi (1965), 120-9. 
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government maintained only a sporadic interest in labour problems during the 
period down to 1563.1 Unfortunately, the identification of Tudor economic 
policy is never a simple matter,? and the gap in the Acts of the Privy Council from 
May 1559 to May 1562 makes discussion of the immediate background to the 
Statute of Artificers particularly difficult. However, by studying the reaction of 
local authorities to government orders and local circumstances, it is possible to 
suggest a sequence of events different from that proposed by Prof. Bindoff. In 
some areas of England during the early 1560s the central government attempted 
to implement old Acts relating to wage fixing, labour mobility, and conditions of 
employment. Elsewhere, whilst there is evidence of efforts to control labour, it is 
not always possible to be certain whether or not such activity was inspired by 
government directive or was simply the product of local initiative. 


II 


When Elizabeth I ascended the throne in November 1558 her government faced 
many pressing problems including the question of wage rates and other aspects 
of the labour market. The last pieces of legislation regulating the labour market 
had appeared in 1514 and 1515 and laid down new national maximum wage 
rates.’ By mid-century price inflation made these maxima increasingly unrealistic 
as isillustrated by eventsin York, Coventry, and London during the early 1550s.4 
At York in 1552 the building craftsmen went on strike when told to accept the 
rates laid down in the 1514 Act and their leaders were thrown into gaol. Further 
south, at London and Coventry, a more flexible approach was adopted, although 
again the basic aim was to maintain a wages’ ceiling. In 1551 London building 
workers were allowed to take rates higher than those authorized by the 1515 Act, 
although they were told to “‘work better cheap than they now do’’.* At Coventry 
a wage assessment, drawn up in 1553 and confirmed in the following year, laid 
down maximum rates above the 1514 level for building workers and their 
labourers.’ | 

As Prof. Fisher suggested, the problem of rising wage rates was probably 
exacerbated by the demographic crisis of 1557 to 1558.8 The new government 


1S. T. Bindoff, ‘The Making of the Statute of Artificers’, in S. T. Bindoff, J. Hurstfield, and C. H. 
Williams, eds. Elizabethan Government and Society (1961), pp. 56-94; for a critique of the analysis of the 
progress of the Bill see the review by P. Williams in Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. x1v (1961), 141-4. 

2 See G. R. Elton, ‘State Planning in Early-Tudor England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. xm (1961), 433-9. 

36 Hen. VIII, c. 3; 7 Hen. VIII, c. 5. The 1514 Act laid down national maximum rates while that of 
1515 allowed London workers to take the rates they had been receiving before the 1514 Act. 

4 See also E. H. Phelps Brown and S. V. Hopkins, ‘Seven Centuries of Building Wages’, in E. M. 
Carus-Wilson, ed. Essays in Economic History, 11 (1962) 168—78. 

5 A. Raine, ed. York Civic Records, 5, Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, cX (1946), 76-8; City of 
York Archives (hereafter York), Class E, Book 40 (Miscellanea), No. 73; House Book B 20, fo. 1ogr. 
For details see my article ‘Wage Regulation in Mid-Tudor York” forthcoming in York Historian. 

6 City of London Records Office (hereafter C.L.R.O.), Repertories, 12, fos. 3867, 3900,'3917, 3947. 

? M.D. Harris, ed. The Coventry Leet Book, Early English Text Society, 134, 135, 138, 146 (1907-13; bound 
together with continuous pagination), pp. 806-7, 810. 

8 On the reality ofthe crisis see D. M. Palliser, ‘Epidemics in Tudor York’, Northern History, vit (1973), 
51-2, 57 (also refers to Cheshire and Yorkshire); idem, ‘Dearth and Disease in Staffordshire, 1540- 
1670’, in C. W. Chalklin and-M. A. Havinden, eds. Rural Change and Urban Growth, 1500-1800 (1974), 
pp. 57-9; A. D. Dyer, The City of Worcester in the Sixteenth Century (Leicester, 1973), pp. 20, 44-6. At Here- 
ford in 1557 there were 11 gaol deaths attributed to “the new disease”’.—Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
13th Report, 1v, 325. At Loughborough nearly 300 died mostly of “‘a plague” during the year running from 
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did not need to wait long to introduce legislation; Parliament met in the early 
months of 1559 and considered various matters relating to the regulation of the 
labour market. A well-known document belonging to this session has survived— 
the ‘Considerations delivered to the Parliament, 1559’—preserved among the 
papers of William Cecil. These “considerations”? run to 25 clauses including 
sections on “labourers and servants’? and apprentices. The former section 
recommended that the Statute of 1388, which regulated labour mobility, and 
that of 1389, which allowed Justices to establish maximum local wage rates, 
should be confirmed.? It was also suggested that no man should leave service 
without receiving a testimonial from his master.? The section dealing with 
apprentices recommended that: 


None to be received as an apprentice except his father spend 4os. od. a year of 
freehold, nor to be apprenticed to a merchant except his father spend £10 a year 
of freehold, or be descended from a gentleman or merchant. ‘Through the idleness 
of those professions so many embrace them that they are only a cloak for vaga- 
bonds and thieves, and there is such a decay of husbandry that masters cannot 
get skilful servants to till the ground without unreasonable wages. 


It is not certain that the “‘considerations”’ were “‘delivered”’ to Parliament but 
a number of Bills were introduced relating to labourers and apprentices, although 
their content is unknown in detail. The Bills are of considerable interest, how- 


Table: Bills introduced into the House of Commons, 15.59% 


7 February: 1. The Bill that the citizens of York may take apprentices 
notwithstanding the Statutes to the contrary. 
14 February: 1. The Bill to bring artificers to dwell in market towns. 
6 March: 1. Nova. The Bill for artificers in the county of Kent to 
dwell in towns. 
17 March: 2. The Bill for artificers in Kent and Sussex to dwell in 
towns in Kent and Sussex—aingrossetur. 
24 March to 
4 April: House of Commons adjourned. 
7 April: 1. The Bill touching the order for men servants and women 
servants. 
18 April: 1. The Bill for taking and having of apprentices and 
journeymen. 
21 April: 1. The Bill for a good order of servants of husbandry and 
artificers, and their wages. 
25 April: 2. The Bill for wages of servants and labourers. 
8 May: Parliament dissolved. 


I July 1558—that is nearly six times the average of the years 1544-53 (there is a gap in the registers for 
1554-8).—Leicester Record Office, DE 667/1. Tentative estimates by the Cambridge Group for the 
History of Population and Social Structure indicate that the national population may have fallen by 
¢. 4 per cent during 1557 to 1559: ex inf. Prof. E. A. Wrigley, to whom I am grateful for supplying this 
information. 

1 Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 325-30. The authorship of this document, once thought to be by Cecil, 
is uncertain; see Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 80-1, 88-90; R. Tittler, Nicholas Bacon: The Making of a Tudor 
Statesman (1976), pp. 102-14. 

2 12 Ric. II, c. 43 13 Ric. II, c. 8. 3 Testimonials were introduced by the 1388 Act. 


“ H. of C. Journals, t (1549-1647), 54, 56, 58-61. 
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ever, because they both point forward to the 1563 Statute and also relate to 
matters which had been troubling contemporaries for some years. 

These Bills, listed so starkly and cryptically in the Fournal of the House of Com- 
mons, fall into three categories: local concern over apprenticeship restrictions— 
the Bill of 7 February and perhaps that of 18 April; local concern about the need 
to gather artificers into towns—the Bills of 14 February, and 6 and 17 March; 
and concern with more general questions relating to labour regulation, including 
wages—the Bills of 7, 21, and 25 April. 

The Bill for York, read for the first and only time on 7 February, refers to an 
Act of 1405-6 which regulated apprenticeship and included the provision that 
no person should apprentice his child to an urban craftsman “except he have 
land or rent to the value of twenty shillings by the year at the least’’.1 The aim of 
the Act was to prevent the movement of the children of the rural poor into the 
towns and from at least 1549 Bills designed to gain exemption from it were intro- 
duced into the House of Commons.? This indicates that the regulation of entry 
to apprenticeships was a live issue in the mid-sixteenth century; urban anxiety 
was probably based on fears that the essential annual transfusion of young men 
from the countryside would dwindle. The abortive Bills of 1559 to force artificers 
into the towns also had a history going back at least to the start of Edward VI’s 
reign; Bills were introduced for towns in general, and for particular occupations 
and areas.® It seems likely that once again pressure from local communities, 
expressed through Members of Parliament, was crucial in keeping the issue alive; 
such action probably sprang from the desire to stimulate flagging urban econ- 
omies by reducing the competition from rural industry, although it is also possible 
that leading citizens saw a connexion between labour shortages and the demand 
for excessive wages. The final group of more general Bills introduced in 1559 
had few precursors during the previous decade; the “Bill for retaining journey- 
men”’ of the 1549-50 Parliament eventually emerged as the Act against vaga- 
bonds,* while the 1554 Bill “‘for artificers’”’ referred back to the sumptuary law of 
Edward IV’s reign.® 

Local anxieties about various aspects of labour policy were to have important 
results during the early years of Elizabeth’s reign and especially during the 1563 
Parliament. It has been suggested that the final shape of the Statute of Artificers 
owed a great deal to the influence of Members of Parliament;® if so, they were 
contributing to a debate which had aroused local fears from at least the start of 
Edward VI’s reign. 


Ill 


The development of government labour policy during the years 1559 to 1563 was 
discussed in detail in Prof. Bindoff’s article “The Making of the Statute of 
Artificers’. He suggested that when the Bill to regulate wages failed to become 
law in 1559 the government was left with three possible lines of action; it could 


1+ Hen. IV, c. 17. 

2 The Journals of the House of Commons began in 1549; ibid. 1, 6, 15, 19-22, 25, 28, 48-9. London and 
Norwich were exempted from the 1405-6 Act by Acts of 1429 and 1494 respectively; 8 Hen. VI, c. 11; 
11 Hen. VII, c. 11. 

3-H. of C. Journals, 1, 6, 18, 25-30, 38-9. 49 & 4 Edw. VI, c. 16. 5 3 Edw. IV, c. 5. 

6 Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 91-4. 
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either enforce existing statutory controls, forgo controls altogether until a new 
Parliament could revive them, or oscillate between these two possible lines of 
action. In the event, he suggested, the government adopted the third option. 

Prof. Bindoff referred to the well-known wage assessment drawn up by the 
Northamptonshire J.P.s in April 1560 which authorized rates well above the 
1514 level;? this, he believed, ‘“‘makes it almost certain that they were acting on 
the authority of the Privy Council’’.? However, he considered that this was a 
unique episode “which has no known parallel during these years, and there is 
reason to believe that by the following year the experiment had been aban- 
doned’’.* In arriving at this conclusion he rejected the well-known assessment 
sent to Cecil in September 1561 by William Tyldesley, a Buckinghamshire J.P. ;° 
Prof. Bindoff decided that this was merely a helpful suggestion from a conscien- 
tious Justice and not a record of action taken. 

The Bindoff version of events suggests that after the false start of the North- 
amptonshire experiment the government turned to currency reform in the belief, 
or hope, that recoinage would bring down prices and relieve the plight of wage- 
earners. But such hopes quickly evaporated and “‘belief that the wage problem 
would disappear with the reform of the coinage must have worn pretty thin by 
1563”. After this failure the government turned back to confront the wages’ 
issue directly and introduced the Bill which eventually emerged as the Statute 
of Artificers.” This reconstruction of government policy is ingenious but, because 
of the gap in the Acts of the Privy Council, it rests at several crucial points on sup- 
position and guesswork. In an attempt to offer an alternative account of the 
labour policies of central and local governments at that time new evidence will be 
drawn from town records, and especially from council minutes.® 

The clearest expression of central government policy comes from the Hull 
council minutes. In August 1560 the mayor and aldermen received a letter from 
the Council in the North which said that ‘‘we be informed there is much disorder 
within our town of Kingston upon Hull by labourers, artificers, and workmen 
much against our laws and statutes therefore provided’’. Appended to the letter 
is a list of articles to be observed ‘‘concerning the order of servants of husbandry, 
labourers and artificers”. The main points are as follows: Justices should enforce 
the labour statutes; constables should swear in servants; anyone of able body, 
under the age of 60, not already occupied and not having lands sufficient to 
support him should be bound into service if a job were offered; no one should 
leave service without reasonable cause; all unmarried persons should be bound 

1 Bindoff, loc. cit. p. 83. 

2B. H. Putnam, ‘Northamptonshire Wage Assessments of 1560 and 1667’, Econ. Hist. Rev. tst ser. 1 
(1927), 124-34. 

3 Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 83-4. “*Ibid.p.84. | ° Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 334-8. 

6 Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 86-7. For a discussion of the Tyldesley document see below, pp. 38-9. 

? Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 84-5, 87-8. 
~ 8 Council minutes are not easy to interpret—there are many gaps and the clerks did not always make 
a full record of business discussed. Many minutes consulted for this article failed to yield any information 
about labour regulation but that does not necessarily mean that such matters were neither discussed nor 
acted on. Records of the following places were consulted, in addition to those referred to in the text; 
manuscript records consulted are denoted by an asterisk: Abingdon, Aldeburgh*, Bath, Barnstaple, 
Beverley*, Bristol, Cambridge*, Carlisle, Doncaster, Derbyshire*, Faversham*, Grimsby*, Haverford- 
west, Hereford*, Leicester*, Lewes*, Maidstone*, Manchester, Marlborough, Nottingham, Oswestry*, 
Oxford, Reading, Rye*, Salisbury*, Sandwich*, Shrewsbury*, Stamford*, Stratford-upon-Avon, Tenter- 
den, Warwick, Winchelsea*, Winchester*, Yarmouth*. 
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by the year if required; labourers should not move from town to town or from 
shire to shire without a testimonial sealed for the purpose; and, finally, a seal 
was to be provided for making the testimonials. This comprehensive set of pro- 
posals which echoed earlier statutes and pointed ahead to many of the provisions 
of the Statute of Artificers was followed by the statement: “‘None to take more 
wages than hereafter is declared’’, and the rates established by the 1514 Act were 
entered in the minutes. At a meeting of 24 August the Hull council accepted these 
suggestions.? 

The insistence in the articles sent to Hull that two Justices should sit every year 
“in every wapentake to enquire into offences”’ (my italics) suggests that this was a 
general order sent out to local authorities with a covering letter addressed to a 
specific town. This is confirmed by events at York where on 22 June 1561 the 
authorities received a letter from the Council in the North asking why they had 
been “‘very negligent in the accomplishment of your duties in the execution of 
the former articles and instructions heretofore sent you touching servants, 
labourers, regrators and others’’.? It seems that the York council had chosen to 
ignore an earlier letter. In response to the new letter a special session was held 
early in July to inquire into abuses but dealt only with horse thieves, trespassers, 
incendiarists, and like offenders. Later that month another letter was sent to the 
York authorities from the Council in the North together with a book of “certain 
laws and statutes the which at this time seem more necessary than others to be 
earnestly executed”. A postscript added other laws which were to be enforced, 
including those “‘for servants and labourers’’. This letter and the book of Statutes 
were “openly read to those present”’ at the York council meeting of 23 July, and 
at the general sessions, held two days later, three youths were compulsorily 
bound into service and a man was presented for leaving his job before the end of 
his term. At the October sessions no cases relating to labour were presented 
although at the sessions of January 1562 the details of the 1514 Act were written 
into the records and 113 workers were indicted for receiving excessive wages. 
Building craftsmen had been taking 7d. or 8d. a day in summer without food— 
the rate claimed by the 1552 strikers—and labourers 6d. a day.® 

The evidence for Hull and York suggests that the central government was 
attempting to regulate closely the labour market in the north of England during 
the early 1560s. Workers paid by the day were to receive the 1514 rates and other 
aspects of past'Statutes of Labour were to be enforced. Whether or not the Council 
in the North attempted to implement this policy throughout its domain is not 
clear; the Council’s records are not extant nor are the Newcastle council minutes 
for this period. However, if such a policy was attempted at Newcastle it had little 
lasting success for during 1561 and 1562 the corporation paid labour at rates 
exceeding the 1514 level, as did the Hull corporation during the first months of 
1563.4 


1 City Record Office, Kingston upon Hull (hereafter Hull), BRB/2, fos. 300-34v. See my forthcoming 
article ‘Labour Regulation at Hull, 1560’, to be published in the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal for 
1979. 

2 A. Raine, ed. York Civic Records, 6, Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. Rec. Ser. cx (1948), 20-1. 

3 York, House Books, B 23 (1561-5), fos. 25v, 28v; Quarter Sessions Minutes, F2, 4and 25 July, 15 
Oct. 1561, 12 Jan. 1562; Raine, 6, op. cit. 23-5. 

4 Tyne and Wear Archives Dept. Newcastle Chamberlain’s Accounts, 1, fos. 1177-1447; Hull, BRF/ 
3/2. 
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Evidence relating to labour policy in other parts of the country is less easy to 
interpret. The Northamptonshire assessment referred to the establishment of 
rates for mowers “‘because of my Lord Chief Justice’s order’’ and the J.P.s laid 
down a penalty ofa £1 fine and imprisonment for those giving and taking exces- 
sive wages, which, as they pointed out, was the penalty prescribed by the 1514 
Act.? These two features of the Northamptonshire assessment make it seem 
highly likely that it was inspired by the promptings of the central government. 
In two other recently discovered assessments—for Worcester in 1560 and King’s 
Lynn in 1562*—the £1 penalty was also laid down and the Worcester assessment 
warned of “‘the dangers, penalties and forfeitures to all such as will not observe 
these ordinances appointed by the statute made in a[nn]o 6 H[enry] VIII [i.e. 
1514]’.2 However, like the Northamptonshire Justices, the town authorities in 
both Worcester and King’s Lynn laid down maximum rates above the 1514 level. 
In theory, these rates were illegal unless sanctioned by the government but no 
government order relating to wages in any of these places has survived; both the 
Worcester and King’s Lynn assessments appear in the respective council minutes 
without an explanation of any kind. It is possible that these local authorities were 
acting on their own initiatives knowing that the 1514 Act was inoperable and 
that the government’s attitude, perhaps as indicated by the “‘considerations’’, 
favoured a return to a locally regulated sliding scale of maximum wage rates. 
However, it seems more likely that their actions were encouraged by the central 
government, although concrete evidence to support such an assertion is not 
available. If this was the case it would seem that the government was pursuing 
different policies in different areas; in the north an attempt was made to enforce 
the 1514 Act to the letter, whereas in the Midlands a return to the flexibility of 
the 1389 Act was allowed. 

The discovery of the wage assessments for Worcester and King’s Lynn sug- 
gests that Prof. Bindoff may have been too hasty in his rejection of the Bucking- 
hamshire assessment. In his letter to Cecil, William Tyldesley recited a list of 
Statutes which were to be enforced and added comments as to the action taken 
in his county; these Prof. Bindoff accepted as official comment. However, he 
rejected the ensuing wage assessment on the following grounds: that it states 
that the Justices were assembled at the Queen’s “special command”’, but does 
not say when or where they did so; that the county is not named; and that the 
document was written in Tyldesley’s hand and endorsed “Mr Tyldesley” by 
Cecil, ‘“‘which scarcely accords with its being an official report”’.* These argu- 
ments do not prove that the Buckinghamshire wage assessment was not genuine; 
indeed, it may be that Tyldesley was merely trying to keep Cecil informed of 
events in his county and that he omitted some details because he was not com- 
posing an official report. However, Prof. Bindoff’s “conclusive argument against 
its acceptance as a record of res acta is the nature of certain of the orders which it 
contains’; these include the penalty of a year’s imprisonment or appearance 
before the Privy Council for giving excessive wages and “‘the enforcement of 


1 Putnam, loc. cit. 131-2; Bindoff, loc. cit. p. 84. 2 See appendixes for details and full references. 

3 The Worcester assessment was first noticed in Dyer, op. cit. pp. 51-2, although the date was mis- 
printed as 1561. 

4 Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 86-7; Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 334-8. 
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attendance at common prayer, [which] did not lie within the competence of 
Justices of the Peace’’.1 Perhaps not, but in August 1561 the York Justices were 
told by the Council in the North to implement the Statute regulating church 
attendance and fine offenders a shilling. Although the case cannot be proved 
conclusively there is a strong possibility that the Buckinghamshire Justices did 
assess wages in 1561. If so, and if such action was at the Queen’s “‘special com- 
mand’’, the government was deeply involved throughout the country in attempt- 
ing to control wages during the early 1560s. 

In London the central government left the city fathers to keep their own house 
in order, with one interesting exception; in July 1561 the corporation ordered 
that the rates established by the mayor and aldermen “by virtue of the Act of 
Parliament thereof lately made to and for the wherrymen on ‘Thames and after- 
wards ratified by .. . the Privy Council’”’ should be printed and displayed.? Apart 
from this single instance there is no sign of government interference in the 
establishment of London wage rates before 1563 although there can be little 
doubt that the Privy Council was aware of developments in the metropolis. 
Members of the government could hardly have remained ignorant of carriage 
rates in the city which were regulated in great detail on a number of occasions. 
Somewhat surprisingly, there is only one reference to building rates for the years 
1558 to 1563, but perhaps the authorities were prepared to tolerate a degree of 
flexibility in wage rates provided they did not become “‘excessive’’ or “‘unreason- 
able’ as did the charges demanded by some carriers and porters. This 1s sug- 
gested by an entry for August 1559; the chamberlain was ordered to provide 
some labourers at ‘‘such wages as he shall think reasonable’’.* 

Scattered data in the records of various provincial towns suggest a general 
interest in local authority circles in regulation of the labour market during the 
early years of Elizabeth’s reign. At Hull in 1559 and at Southampton in 1560 
carriage rates were established, while at King’s Lynn in 1560 wage rates for 
mariners were laid down.® Across the country, at Liverpool, a long list of “‘sug- 
gestions” was drawn up by the jurors in 1562 and included number 18: 


Whereas common labourers have of late taken great and excessive wages 
for their labours, we find it sufficient that thatchers, daubers, ditchers, 
threshers, and such like shall not... 


Unfortunately the entry was not completed.* At the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
of December 1561, a carpenter was presented for refusing to serve for a shilling 
a day.” These scattered entries have a common theme; town authorities were 
concerned about wage increases and were doing their best to curb them. 


1 Bindoff, loc. cit. pp. 86-7. 2 York, House Books, B 23 (1561-5), fo. 3or. 

39 & 3 Phil. & Mary, c. 16. It was this issue which caused rumours to circulate in Buckinghamshire to 
Cecil’s detriment; see Tyldesley’s letter: Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 332. C.L.R.O. Repertories, 14, fos. 
502v-5037. 

4 C.L.R.O. Repertories, 14, fos. 1577, 187v, 2027-2037, 2052, 2337 and v, 374u, 484r, 5OIr, 5020; 15, 
fo. 1957; C.L.R.O. Journals, 1, 17, fo. 1467 and v. 

5 Hull, BRB/2, fo. 237; A. L. Merson, ed. The Third Book of Remembrance of Southampton, 1514-1602, 1, 
Southampton Records Series, 11 (Southampton, 1955), 71-2; King’s Lynn Town Hall, Council Minutes, 4, 
fo. 34.2v. 

6 J. A. Twemlow, ed. Liverpool Town Books, 1 (Liverpool, 1918), 197. 

7 J. C. Jeaffreson, ed. Middlesex County Records, 1, Middlesex County Records Society (1886), 43. 
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Other entries for these years relate to the need to regulate employment and 
may have as much to do with the control of vagabonds as with attempts to control 
wage labour. At Devizes in 1559 the unemployed were told to present themselves 
at the cross for hire early in the morning “‘according to the statute made in the 
23 year of King Edward III [i.e. 1349]”. A similar order was passed at Lincoln 
in 1562, and at Exeter in 1560 a man was presented for leaving his work in 
Berwick without a testimonial.? At Maldon in 1562 a man was presented “being 
a simple man who goeth up and down without a master against the form of the 
Statute’, and between May 1562 and March 1563 a number of cases relating to 
the enforcement of service were dealt with at Norwich. 


IV 


The question of the qualifications of apprentices’ parents was also a live issue 
between 1559 and 1563. A list of Statutes to be enforced in every county in 1561 
was copied into the Journal of the London Council and included a reference to 
the 1405-6 Act governing apprenticeship: 


Apprentice where his father or mother cannot dispend 20s. od. by year, his 
covenant shall be void, and he shall be put to such labour as his father and mother 
useth, or to some other as his estate requireth upon pain ofa year’s imprisonment. 


For the towns this was a crucial issue and the surviving evidence suggests a 
conflict oflocal and national interests; town authorities, interested in maintaining 
the viability of urban economies, sought to evade the property qualifications, 
whereas the central government, keen to maintain a labour force for agriculture 
and avoid excessive social mobility, sought to implement them. At York the 
central government scored a temporary victory; at the sessions of January 1562, 
87 apprentices whose parents did not meet the statutory property qualifications 
were indicted, in addition to the 113 workers who were indicted for taking 
excessive wages. [he apprentices’ indentures were declared void and their 
masters held to be in contempt of the law. However, the city fathers did not let 
matters rest there; in December 1562 the city’s representatives for the forth- 
coming Parliament were told “‘to sue forth such like proviso concerning the Act 
against taking of apprentices for the city of York, as is for London and Norwich’’.® 
Similarly, the Exeter representatives were told to seek exemption from the 1405-6 
Act “‘for this city and others’’.? It appears that a formidable and well-primed 


1B. H. Cunnington, Some Annals of the Borough of Devizes, 1 (Devizes, 1925), 41-2. 

2 Lincolnshire Record Office, Lincoln Council Minutes, 2, fo. 1757; Devon Record Office, Exeter 
‘Quarter Sessions, E.C.A. 1560. 

3 Essex Record Office, Maldon Courts, D/B 3/1/5, fo. 887; Norfolk Record Office, Proceedings of the 
Mayor’s Court, Norwich, Bk 7, pp. 612-13; Bk 8, pp. 16, 23, 25, 82. 

* C.L.R.O. Journals, 18, fos. 457-510. It was pointed out that London and Norwich were exempt from 
the Act. This is the list of Statutes of which Prof. Bindoff could not find a copy; Bindoff, loc. cit. p. 85. 
‘Could the reference to a year’s imprisonment have been the stimulus for the establishment of a similar 
penalty in the Buckinghamshire assessment ? Tyldesley was asked to enforce the Statute but pointed out 
that to do so “‘would do more hurt than good’’. Tawney and Power, op. cit. 1, 331. 

° York, Quarter Sessions Minutes, F2, 12 Jan. 1562. A week earlier the corporation had petitioned the 
‘Council in the North “‘for sparing of the execution of the Statutes of taking apprentices within this city 
whose father cannot spend 20s. od. by year’’.— Raine, 6, op. cit. 33. 

6 Raine, 6, op. cit. 50. 

7 W. J. Harte, ‘Illustrations of Municipal History from the Act Book of the Chamber of the City of 
Exeter, 1559-88", Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, XLIV (1912), 212-13. 
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lobby was about to descend on the capital. Further evidence on this issue comes 
from the Gloucester records; the council book contains the copy of a letter from 
the Council in the Marches of Wales dated 20 March 1562 in which the local 
authority was thanked for executing the orders “touching apprentices’. The 
Gloucester council had sent “fa book containing the number and names of 
apprentices, the years they have served, and have to serve, and the names and 
habilities of their parents’’.} 


V 


Reform of the labour market was long overdue by the middle of the sixteenth 
century; in particular, wage levels had risen beyond the limits imposed by the 
Acts of 1514 and 1515. The evidence for Coventry, London, and York for the 
early 1550s suggests that local authorities were forced to allow rates higher than 
the statutory maxima or face serious disturbances. This is not to argue that 
workers were doing well during this early phase of the price revolution although 
the demographic crisis of 1557 to 1558 may have tipped the balance temporarily 
in their favour making their demands more insistent. ‘The Parliament of 1559 
provided an early opportunity for action but the various Bills introduced came to 
nothing. From the limited evidence available for the period after 1559 it seems 
that both national and local governments sought to re-establish control over the 
labour market and that their activities covered three main areas: the control of 
wages; regulation of the conditions of work; and attempts to implement or evade 
the 1405-6 apprenticeship regulations. 

It seems certain that the central government did not pursue a consistent wages 
policy during the years 1559 to 1563. In the north an attempt was made to enforce 
the rates established in 1514 and, perhaps, some temporary success was achieved. 
Further south—in Buckinghamshire, King’s Lynn, London, Northamptonshire, 
and Worcester—local authorities prescribed maximum rates above the levels 
laid down in 1514 and 1515. It is inconceivable that the Privy Council was un- 
aware of this activity; indeed, it seems likely that the government was directly 
involved in encouraging local assessments. In 1563 it was the principle of locally 
established rates which carried the day; the Statute of Artificers laid down that 
wages were to be assessed annually by the J.P.s who were to take into account the 
““plenty or scarcity of the time’’. During 1563, and for the next few years at least, 
the Justices took advantage of this discretionary power. Up and down the country 
j.P.s assessed wages above the old maxima; this was the case at Hull and York, 
and also at Worcester where the 1563 assessment raised rates above the level 
established in 1560.? 

Before 1563 local and national governments were anxious to control other 
aspects of employment. At King’s Lynn hours of work were laid down, while at 
Hull, and Worcester, and in Buckinghamshire, long lists of regulations for labour 
were established, including many points which were dealt with by the Statute of 
Artificers. However, local and national interests came into conflict over the 


1 Gloucester Record Office, City and Diocesan Branch, Gloucester Borough Records, Minute Book 
( EADS F000) fo. 78v. There is no further reference to this matter in the records. 
2 Dyer, op. cit. p. 52; P. L. Hughes and J. F. Larkin, eds. Tudor Royal Proclamations (New Haven, Conn. 
1969), 1, 223-4, 337-9. The Hull assessment for 1570 authorized the rates which had been paid to labour 
by the corporation from the early months of 1563 onwards. 
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implementation of the 1405-6 Act which established property qualifications for 
apprentices’ parents. Town authorities were anxious to remove such obstacles to 
labour mobility whereas the central government sought to enforce the property 
qualifications. In the event, property qualifications were reintroduced in the 
Statute of Artificers although again the provision did not apply to London and 
Norwich, and many occupations were made exempt. For non-listed occupations 
the Statute raised the qualification to £3 of freehold land per annum for the parents 
of adolescents moving to market towns, while in the corporate towns merchants, 
mercers, drapers, goldsmiths, ironmongers, embroiderers, and clothiers were 
allowed to offer apprenticeships to those whose parents had only £2 of freehold 
land per annum. ‘This suggests that, while clinging to the principle of property 
qualifications, the government was forced to grant concessions, especially to the 
corporate towns, thereby watering down the original proposal. 

The evidence presented in this article suggests that Profs. Bindoff and Fisher 
were correct to imply that the Statute of Artificers was not the product ofa govern- 
ment blue-print for development. Nevertheless, the central government seems 
to have maintained its interest in labour problems throughout the years 1559 to 
1563. It is no longer possible to accept Prof. Bindoff’s suggestion that the 
Northamptonshire assessment of 1560 was without parallel nor that the govern- 
ment believed that recoinage was the panacea for all economic ills. Central and 
local authorities sometimes pursued conflicting policies but they were united in 
the firm belief that all aspects of the labour market should be controlled closely 
and that the rewards to labour should be subject to a wages ceiling. That agree- 
ment was embodied in the Statute of Artificers of 1563 which created the legal 
framework for English labour for over two centuries. 


University of Hull 


APPENDIX I 
The Worcester Wage Assessment of 15601 


The order of servants’ wages, Michaelmas anno secundus Elizabeth etc. 

Imprimis a bailie of husbandry shall not take wages above thirty shillings or 33s. 4d. 
by year and meat and drink, and 6s. 8d. for his livery. 

The chief finde, carter or shepherd’s wages 26s. 8d. with meat and drink, and for his 
livery 5s. od. or 6s. 8d. | 

The common husbandry servant’s wages 20s. od. and his livery 5s. od. 

The common woman servant’s wages 13s. 4d. and for her livery 5s. od. 

The woman maltmaker or deywoman’s wages 15s. od., her livery 5s. od. 

The child not above 17 years going to husbandry, wages tos. od. by the year, his 
livery 3s. 4d. 

The tasker for winter corn may take 8d. the quarter and not above without meat and 
drink, and hired by the day ad. the day (sic) [with] meat and drink. 

The tasker for summer corn, as barley, oats and peas, may take 3d. or not above 4d. 
the quarter without meat and drink, and with meat and drink but ad. the day. 

1 Worcester Corporation Archives, The Guildhall, Worcester, View of Frankpledge, 1, fos. 106v-107r. 
I am grateful to the Worcester town clerk for giving me permission to reproduce this document. In the 


Appendixes archaic usage is indicated by the use of italics, and all numbers have been converted from 
Roman to Arabic. 
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All taskers may take wages from Easter to Michaelmas 3d. the day [with] meat and 
drink, and for winter corn 8d. the quarter without meat and drink. 

The mowers of corn in harvest to have 6d. the day [with] meat and drink, and rod. 
the day without meat and drink. 

The mowers of grass in harvest time to have gd. the day without meat and drink, and 
5d. the day with meat and drink. 

The man reaper to have 7d. the day without meat and drink, and 4d. the day with 
meat and drink. | 

The woman reaper to have 6d. the day without meat and drink, and 3d. the day 
with meat and drink. | 

All woman labourers as rakers and others to have in harvest 4d. the day without 
meat and drink, and 14d. or 2d. the day with meat and drink. 

All head artificers, as master carpenter, free masons, rough masons, bricklayers, 
master tilers, plumbers, glaziers, carvers and joiners to have from Easter to Michaelmas 
8d. the day without meat and drink, and 5d. the day with meat and drink; and from 
Michaelmas to Easter but 6d. the day without meat and drink and 4d. the day with 
meat and drink. 

Item, all other artificers or day labourers to have from Easter to All Saints’ Day 6d. 
the day without meat and drink, and gd. the day with meat and drink; and from All 
Saints’ Day to Easter 5d. the day without meat and drink and ad. the day with meat 
and drink. 

The thatcher to have through the year 4d. a day with meat and drink and 7d. the 
day without meat and drink. 

Here followeth the dangers, penalties and forfeitures to all such as will not observe 
these ordinances appointed by the statute made in a[nn]o 6 Hfenry] VIII. 

It is provided by the statute that if any bailie of husbandry, hinde, carter, shepherd, 
common servant, woman servant or child being not retained into service or work shall 
refuse to serve or work according to these aforesaid ordinances then every such to be 
committed to ward by a Justice, high constable or other head officer where the party 
doth dwell upon the complaint of any that offer to retain such servant, there to remain 
until he or they so offending shall find good sureties truly to serve according to the same 
ordinances. | 

If any artificer or other labourer, other than the last before recited, not retained in 
service or work refuse to serve after the rate aforesaid, or do or shall take greater or 
more wages than is before limited, that then every of them so offending shall forfeit for 
every fault 20s. od. etc. and to be committed to ward etc. 

And ifany artificers be retained in service, or to work in great or for a time, do depart 
from his service or work without licence until the work be finished or the time be fully 
come up, the offender shall have one month’s imprisonment and shall forfeit 20s. od. 

Item, that no servant either hired or retained for the year or half year shall depart 
from his master without one quarter’s warning at the least. In which meantime the 
same servant licensed to depart shall procure at his said master’s hands a billet to be 
made in writing declaring the time of his or her service and agreement to depart the 
same, also to be witnessed with the name or mark of the head officer of the parish where 
he then served to the end he or she may quietly travaile [i.e. travel] without trouble to 
provide him or her a new master and otherwise not to depart upon pain of one month’s 
imprisonment and forfeiture of one quarter’s wages to be distributed to the poor of that 
parish. 

Item, that if any man do hire or retain such servants or artificers or do pay wages by 
the year or day at any higher or larger rate than is particularly before limited then every 
such offender shall incur the like danger, penalty and forfeiture as is charged upon 
hiring. 
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The King’s Lynn Wage Assessment of 15621 

22 October 1562. 

Orders agreed upon for carpenters’ wages for houses.? 

First that the master carpenter shall have wages by the day from All-hallowmas 
[1 November] to the first day of March od. and from the first day of March until All- 
hallowmas 11d. without demanding any shynkes.® 

The meaner carpenter to have 7d. the day in winter and gd. in summer without de- 
manding any shynkes. 

Item, that they shall be at work in the winter time by 7 of the clock in the morning 
and to continue at night until 5 of the clock and in the summer by 5 in the morning 
and to continue until 7 at night. 

It is also agreed and condescended that if any person or persons shall hereafter give 
any higher or more wages that then he shall forfeit and lose for every default twenty 
shillings to the use of the commons, and the workmen likewise to make like forfeiture if 
he receive any more wages. 

Orders for tilers and masons.4 

The master tiler to have 7d. the day in winter and od. the day in summer v7z from 
the first day of March until All-hallowmas without demanding any shynkes. 

The labourers to have 5d. the day in winter and 6d. in summer without demanding 
any shynkes provided that every of them be above 17 years of age. 

Provided that if they will work for meat and drink and wages that then the master 
shall have 6d. a day in summer and 4d. the day in winter with meat and drink. 

The labourers 3d. the day in summer and 2d. the day in winter with meat and drink. 

The penalties before rehearsed to be likewise for this occupation and such as shall set 
them awork.® 


1 King’s Lynn Town Hall, Council Minutes, 1v, 1544-69, fo. 3837. I am grateful to West Norfolk 
District Council and the Charter Trustees of King’s Lynn for allowing me to reproduce this document. 

2 Marginal note: ‘Orders for carpenters’ wages’’. 

3 An obsolete word meaning to give drink which, in this context, may refer to both food and drink. 

4 Marginal note: “‘For tilers’ wages’’. 

5 This was the only business dealt with at the meeting of 22 Oct. 1562. 
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